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by no means furnishes all the jewels of a crown 
To whom all Communications may be addressed. 


which derives its lustre from the associated ra- 
diance of every Christian grace. 

“The mere casual benevolence of any man 
can have little claim to solid esteem; nor does 
any charity deserve the name which does not 
grow out of a steady conviction that it is his 
bounden duty ; which does notspring from a set- 
tled propensity to obey the whole will of God; 
which is not therefore made a part of the gen- 
eral plan of his conduct; and which does not 
lead him to order the whole scheme of his affairs 
with an eye to it. 

“He therefore who does not habituate him- 
self to certain interior restraints, who does not 
live in a regular course of self-renunciation, will 
not be likely often to perform acts of beneficence, 
when it becomes necessary to convert to such 
purposes any of that time or money which ap- 
petite, temptation, or vanity solicit him to divert 
to other purposes. 

“ And surely he who seldom sacrifiees one 
darling indulgence, who does not subtract one 
gratification from the incessant round of his en- 
joyments, when the indulgence would obstruct 

is capacity of domg good, or when the sacrifice 
would enlarge his power, does not deserve the 
name of benevolent. And for such an unequivo- 
cal criterion of. eharity, te whom are we to look 
but'to the conscientious Christian? No other 
spirit but that by which he’is governed can sub- 
due self-love; and where self-love is the pre- 
dominant passion, benevolence can have but a 
feeble or an accidental dominion. 

‘* Now if we look around and remark the ex- 
cesses of luxury, the eostly diversions, and the 
intemperate dissipation in which numbers of 
professing Christians indulge, can any stretch 
of candor, can even that tender sentiment by 
which we are enjoined ‘to hope’ and to‘ believe 
all things,’ enable us to hope and believe that 
such are actuated by a spirit of Christian bene- 
volence, merely because we see them perform 
some casual act of charity, which the spirit of 
the world can contrive to make extends com- 
patible with a voluptuous life, and the cost of 
which, after all, bears but little proportion to 
that of any one vice, or even vanity?” 
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HANNAH MORE’S “ESTIMATE OF THE RELIGION 
OF THE FASHIONABLE WORLD.” 


This book struck deep at the false principles 
which govern men in their daily lives, and laid 
bare the inconsistencies and hollow professions 
of those who bore the Christian name. 

The estimate is full of sound, clear, and dis- 
criminating views, applicable quite as much to 
our time as it was to the spirit and tendencies 
of eighty years ago. 

“The present age,” she says, “ may justly be 
called the age of benevolence. Liberality flows 
with a full tide through a thousand channels. 
There is searcely a newspaper that does not re- 
cord some meeting of men of fortune for the 
most salutary purposes. The noble and num- 
berless structures for the relief of distress, whieh 
are the ornament and glory of our metropolis, 
proclaim a species of munificence unknown to 
former ages. Subscriptions are easily solicited. 

“ Allowing the boasted superiority of modern 
benevolence, it might be well to inquire whether 
the diffusion of this branch of charity, though 
the most lovely offspring of religion, be yet any 
positive proof of the prevalence of religious 
principle ; and whether it be not the fashion 
rather to consider benevolence as a substitute 
for Christianity than as an evidence of it?” 

“Tt seems to be one of the reigning errors 
among some,” she continues, “ to reduce all re- 
ligion into benevolence, and all benevolence 
into alms-giving. The wide and comprehensive 
idea of Christian charity is compressed into the 
slender compass of a little pecuniary relief. 
This species of benevolence is indeed a bright 
gem among the ornaments of a Christian, but 
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influences of your own living example, of your 
own careless talk when you are not teaching, 
and partly from the unconscious sentiment of 
pride and pleasure in knowing that he is implic- 
itly trusted. Now, do you not think that, with 
the gifts of a tenacious memory, and with the 
strong sense of the point of honor, you should 
as little fear that your boy will remain a dunce 
as that he will become a thief? Lead him up- 
ward to learning so gradually that you do not 
create the necessities for blame, which are 
stumbling-blocks in his way. You create those 
necessities if you ask him to do what you know 
he cannot do. Quick and brilliant like your- 
self you cannot make him; but you can easily 
make him solid and judicious. Look round 
the world ; for one man who wins high place in 
it through quickness and brilliancy, do you not 
count twenty men who have achieved positions 
more enviable through solidity and judgment ? 
Now, let me call in your boy; you shall hear him 
repeat a fable, which he has learned by heart 
in less time than he could learn two lines of the 
‘ Propria que maribus,’ and you will at once, 
when you hear him, divine the reason why.” 
The boy is called in. He begins, at first hesita- 
tingly and shyly, to repeat the fable of ‘“ The 
Hare and the Tortoise.” But scarcely has he 
got through three lines before the friend cries 
out, ‘‘ Capital! well remembered;” the boy’s 
face begins to brighten—his voice gets more 
animated—the friend shows the liveliest inter- 
est in the story, and especially in the success of 
the tortaise, and at its close exclaims, “ Boy, if 
Ihad your memory I would master all that is 
worth the remembering. Think, as long as you 
live, of the hare and the tortise, and—let the 
hare jeer, the tortoise will win the race.” 

“T don’t flatter him, you see,” whispered the 
friend to the father. “I don’t tell him that he 
is the hare—I tell him frankly that he is the 
tortoise, and can’t afford to lose an inch of the 
way. (Aloud)—And now, my boy, if we are to 
beat the hare, we must get through the ‘ Pro- 
pria que maribus, but we must get through it, 
like the tortoise, inch by inch; your father will 
not set you more than one line at a time, and 
will give you your own time to learn it; and as 
I know that a more honest, honorable boy does 
not exist, so we trust to you to say when you 
find that one line is too little—that the pain of 
learning more is not equal to the pleasure of 
getting on, and catching up to the hare; and 
by the end of a month we shall have you asking 
to learn a dozen lines. Meanwhile, fasten your 
whole mind upon one line.” 

The boy smiled; the father saw the smile, 
and embraced him. The hint was taken—and 
though, certainly, the boy never ripened into a 
wit or a poet, he took honors at the University, 
and now promises to become one of the safest 
and soundest consulting lawyers at the Chan- 
cery bar. May his father, who still lives, see 


EFFECT OF ENCOURAGEMENT. 


A certain man of learning and genius with 
whom I am acquainted, being frustrated in the 
hope of a distinguished career by a disease 
which compelled his physician to interdict all 
severe task-work of the brain, centered the 
ambition denied to himself in his only son, whom 
he educated at home. To him, brilliant and 
quick, this boy seemed the most stolid of dun- 
ces. A friend to whom he complained of the 
filial stupidity which destroyed his last earthly 
hope, and embittered the sole occupation which 
sustained his interest in the world, said to him, 
“Let the boy stay with me for a week, and at 
the end of that time I will tell you what can be 
done with him.” The father consented.— 
When the week was over, the friend came to 
him and said—‘ Courage; your boy has one 
faculty, in the natural strength of which he ex- 
cels both you and myself. It is true that he 
can only learn a very little at a time, and that 
with a slowness and difficulty which must be 
tenderly consulted. But the very slowness and 
difficulty with which he acquires an idea im- 
presses that idea lastingly on his mind, unless 
you confuse and efface it by sending another 
idea to unsettle it before it be fixed. If, when 
he brings you his exercise of six lines blurred 
and bungled, you ery ‘Blockhead!’ and give 
him a box on the ear, certainly you give him 
something to remember which is not in his les- 
son—you give him a box on the ear! Place 
before him one idea at a time—associate it with 
pleasure, not pain; he will keep that one idea 
firmly, and that one idea will lead on to another. 
In a word, never scold him for the slowness of 
his apprehension ; praise him cordially for the 
tenaciousness of his memory. Instead of six 
lines and blame, give him one line and praise.” 
The father mused. “Now you mention it,” 
said he, “the boy has a good memory, though 
not in his lessons. He is never at fault in a 
date, if it be not in his ‘ History ;’ and. never 
forgets a place, if it be not in his Latin gram- 
mar.” 

“ And what is more,” said the friend, “do 
you not find that, while he cannot learn by 
heart any abstract maxims of right and wrong 
which you extract from the ‘Spectator,’ or 
‘ Blair’s Sermons,’ he is as honest as if he had 
digested a whole library of essays and sermons? 
You leave your shillings loose on your table, 
ready to his hand, if he wished to buy a kite or 
a trap-bat; but he never takes one, does he?” 
“Certainly not—it is bad enough that he should 
be a dunce; Heaven forbid that he should be a 
thief!” 

“ Well, then, the boy has acquired for him- 
self an idea of scrupulous honor—even under 
temptation ; the idea came to him insensibly, 
and without being confused by other ideas of 
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his son on the road to the Woolsack.— Bulwer 
in his Caxtoniana. 





For Friends’ Review. 
OLD AGE. 
“ Leaving the old, both worlds at once they view, 
Who stand upon the threshold of the new.” 
— Waller. 

I am not an old man in the usual scale of 
years, whereby we reckon the period of man’s 
pilgrimage upon the earth ; but one who is with- 
in a few months of fifty years of age, which is cer- 
tainly far from being young, an age in which, un- 
less a good constitution be possessed, and correla- 
tive good habitsof life have been observed, many 
of the infirmities of old age are often experienced. 
As I inherit in a fair degree, from a long line 
of Quaker ancestors, both of these valuable 
qualities, I still retain a large proportion of my 
youthful activity, and in some respects find my- 
self stronger at near fifty than at twenty-five ; 
never, however, very robust or vigorous, and 
always a sufferer from what is usually called 
nervous susceptibility; still, with advancing 
years, in the words of my favorite poet, Cowper, 
I can say :-— 
“ The elastic spring of an unwearied foot 
That mounts the stile with ease, or leaps the fence, 
That play of lungs, inhaling and again 
Respiring freely the fresh air, that makes 
Swift pace or steep ascent no toil to me, 
Mine have not pilfered yet, nor yet impaired 
My relish of fair prospect; scenes that soothed 


Or charmed me young, no longer young, I find 
Still soothing, and of power to charm me still.” 


But as it is not my object to write parti- 
cularly about myself, I will at once proceed 
to my subject, that of Old Age. 

The wisdom and beauty of old age are too 


seldom appreciated by youth. That period of 


life when the passions are the strongest, and 
when enthusiasm or ambition often hurries the 
unsophisticated aspirant into scenes of excite- 
ment, is poorly calculated to listen to the calm 
instruction of years and experience. Most men 
learn wisdom only by repeated lessons of suf- 
fering. As we advance into the more reflective 
and less impassioned period of life, leaving our 
youth, its joys and sorrows, behind us, and look- 
ing anxiously forward, we become not only 
ready, but often eager to consult the words of 
wisdom cherished up in the bosom of old age. 
However happy our lives may have been, though 
none have experienced life unalloyed by sorrow, 
few would desire to live over again their past 
years; still old age is undoubtedly oftentimes 
the happiest period of life, particularly where 
faith and hope in the Christian religion light up 
the soul. 

“The sonl’s dark cottage, battered and decayed, 
Lets in new light through chinks that time has made ; 
Stronger by weakness, wiser men become, 
As they’ draw near to their eternal home.” 
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It is recorded of Plato, that when an old man 
he rejoiced in having outlived the passion of 
youth. Dr. Priestly, when he was young, 
preached that old age was the happiest time of 
life; and when he was himself eighty, he wrote, 
“T have found it so.” 

I have been led into this train of reflections 
from a short discourse, which it was my priv- 
ilege to hear yesterday at the Friends’ Meeting 
house, on Springstreet, New Bedford, from a 
devout Christian lady, the aged and venerable 
S. R. S., of New Jersey, a well known and 
much beloved minister of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, in the Society of Friends. As I respect- 
fully regarded her mild and benevolent features, 
while she, was seated at the head of the “ high 
seat” of the gallery of the women’s part of the 
house, I was drawn into a deep and tender sym- 
pathy with her—my spirit united with her spirit 
—I was led back in thought to those who 
started upon the journey of life with her—how 
few of whom could she now behold with mortal 
eyes,—those near and dear to her, parents, broth- 
ers and sisters, relatives and friends, children, 
and the husband of her youth, and he to whove 
sweet and heavenly counsel she had so often been 
the favored listener, who left the sunny fields of 
France, with all its gay attractions, and became 
a plain disciple of his Master in Heaven, the 
endeared and beloved S. G.; all these gone 
before her, and beckoning with smiling faces 
from their blissful abodes for her to join them. 
During these and other reflections the venera- 
ble object of my observation arose, and in the 
kindest and most encouraging language held out 
the Gospel inducements for a pure and holy life. 
Her voice, though broken and feeble from age 
and weakness, was not unmusical, and her lan- 
guage such as marked her to be one of cultivated 
and poetic tastes. Dear, venerable woman, may 
the prayer of sympathy and Christian love from 
one so unworthy as myself be acceptable to Him 
who has so long watched over thee, and who, I 
doubt not, will support and bless thee throughout 
the remaining period of thy walk on earth, and 
at its end receive thee into his bosom, to join 
the glorified band of those dear ones who 
have preceded thee to the land of celestial bliss. 

It has been the favored experience of the 
writer, as it doubtless has been with others who 
may read these words, to know and to hear 
the closing testimonies of a number of aged 
Christians; and if there is one fact more promi- 
nent than any other, it is that of their great love 
and charity towards all mankind—the matured 
fruit of a pious and serene old age which knows 
no bitterness. 1 was present, several years ago, 
at the New England Yearly Meeting of Friends, 
when a venerable minister of the Society, N.S., 
of New York, bade farewell for the last time to 
his friends and the public. Sentence after sen- 
tence flowed easily and beautifully from his 
lips; he appeared to be full of Godly love, while 
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the large audience listened with almost breath-; THE PROPOSED EXEMPTION OF FRIENDS FROM 
less attention, and many souls found their only MILITARY SERVICE. 
relief by a profusion of tears. I never listened 
to a more profound or impressive discourse—the Coreman’s Evraw House, 
halls of heaven appeared open, and the divine Rensmnes, Sach 24, 1008. 
influx of light poured upon his venerable and| Zo Hon. H. L. Dawes, M. C.: 
noble head, silvered with age. . My dear Sir :—When in Washington last 
If such then be the blessed and benign effect| week, I listened with much interest to the de- 
of time and experience upon the soul of man, | bates in Congress upon the Conscript bill, then 
may we still in the days of health and strength pending ; I have also seen in the newspapers 
draw a lesson of love and charity—seek the} some notices of memorials from the religious 
serene and beautiful spirit of the patriarch ; en- | society of “ Friends,” asking that their peculiar 
deavor at least, to obtain those higher virtues] conscientious scruples upon the subject of war 
which so light up the soul in old age and wisdom, might still be recognized by the present Con- 
putting off all austerity and worldly pride, re-| gress, as they have been for some years past by 
membering that if spared, old age and infirmity | the General as well as the different State Gov- 
will be our portion also; and that, in the retro-| ernments. 
spect of that period, it will prove a great com-} Whilst I am fully aware of the patriotic mo- 
fort to our worn and burdened spirits, to feel that | tives of the authors of this bill, as well as its 
our best days and strength were given to the| supporters, and the extreme difficulty of mak- 
attainment and exercise of those Heavenly gifts,|ing any important law which will not bear 
which now so much interest us in the aged ;| heavily upon individuals, I can readily see that 
namely, love, sympathy, and Christian fellow-| they are not familiar with the doctrines of this 
ship with all mankind. Let us strive to grow/ highly respectable religious Society, nor the 
old gracefully, and in the words of the poet] effect which the enforcement of this bill (if 





Wordsworth, ' passed in its present form) would have upon 

; “become more sage, the great cause for which our nation is now 
Milder and mellower with declining age.” struggling. 

Brooklawn, near New Bedford. D. R. Something over two hundred years ago, the 

Society of “ Friends,” or Quakers, embraced 

EARLY PIETY. and advocated the principles of peace, as among 


Se os 3 . | the doctrines promulgated by the Saviour when 
Early piety is the most beautiful spectacle in| personally upon earth. At that time the 
the world. Religion, above every other acquisi-} English Government allowed them to be sub- 
tion, enriches and adorns the mind of man ; and | jected to the severest possible persecutions and 
it is especially congenial with the natural sus-| torture, all of which they bore with the most 
ceptibilities of the youthful mind. The viva- quiet Christian resignation. When disinterest- 
city and versatility of youth, the tenderness and ed persons saw innocent men and women im- 
ardor of the affections in this age, exhibit piety | prisoned, tortured and even put to death for 
to the best advantage. How delightful is it to| their religious professions, they began to in- 
see the bosoms of the young swelling with the} quire into the cause, which had the effect to 
lively emotions of pure devotion! How beauti-| add to the numbers of these peculiar people. 
ful is the tear‘of penitence or of holy joy, which| During the early settlement of this country, 
glistens in the eye of the tender youth! many of this Society came here with the full 
expectation of having the privilege of worship- 
. , ing God according to their own convictions, in 
ee ae ore ; ahh ental manner. But they were 
The excellent Mr. Finley, of Edinburgh,| sadly disappointed. These men of peace and 
spoke habitually of death as only a step which | good will to all were treated more barbarously 
would take him into his Father’s house. His} by the Puritans than they had been before they 
conversation was truly in heaven. In one of left England. The Colonies of Virginia and 
his many errands of mercy, he called ona young| New England made their settlements among 
girl sinking in a decline. Looking on her wan|the natives by force of arms. Wm. Penn 
face, he took her hand, and said with a smile, | planted his colony among the savages upon the 
“Weel, my dear, you’re afore me. You're| principle of peace. And its early history is far 
only 19, an’ you're almost across the river; a/ more beautiful and satisfactory than either of 
step or twa mair, an’ ye’ll stand on the ither|the others. It forms one of the brightest eras 
side. I’m almost 70, an’ may be I’ll hae some jin the history of the settlement of America, 
hard steps afore I can hear its ripple. Oh, lassie,}and carries with it its own commentary. The ' 
this a sweet day for you. Ye’ll get hame first.” | world has learned to respect men of true consci- 
Such was Ais spirit. Why should not each | entious scruples. 
of us be equally “more than conquerorsthrough} Even within thirty-five years I have seen re- 
Him who loved us?”—<American Messenger. |spectable members of the Society of Friends 
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imprisoned for not doing military duty; their 
property taken from them to pay military fines, 
which, if they had voluntarily paid, would have 
been acknowledging their principles in fault. 
Wise statesmen have seen that the first amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States 
was right, in guaranteeing “ religious liberty to 
all.” 

Now let me tell you the effect of enforcing 
this Conscript law against the Quakers. Jt will 
help the enemies of our common country more 
than any other act that this Government can pos- 
sibly devise. . 

Whenever a faithful member of this Society is 
drafted, he will quietly submit himself to any 
torture that the Government officers may subject 
him to; even death itself will be met with 
calm resignation, and perhaps the last words 
from the lips of the dying man would be, 
“ Lord, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.” 

The numerous enemies of our country, and 
particularly of the Administration, would set 
up such a cry of persecution, as would be heard 
with most fearful effectfrom one end of the coun- 
try to the other. 

It is quite impossible for any consistent mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends to take up arms, 
or pay a fine for not doing it, and adhere to his 
religious principles, which to die for he would 
consider his eternal gain. 

No one can say that there is any want of love 
of country among the Quakers, for they always 
have been most loyal. But it is simply on ac- 
count of their life-long Christian faith, their 
fear of God instead of man, which prevents 
their shedding human blood in defence of their 
country’s rights. 

A more philanthropic, liberal and public- 
spirited people cannot be found, as will witness 
their large contributions to public charities of 
all kinds, in every part of the country where 
they are to be found. Hospitals, asylums, infirm- 
aries and public schools, have ever found their 
largest supporters among the Friends. I do not 
say this to the disparagement of the many others 
who have done nobly for the same objects. 

If the spirit of war was permitted to control 
their actions, some thousands of their members 
might now be found in the tented field, arrayed 
with the implements of war, eager for the deadly 
combat. There are between three and four 
thousand members of this Society in the States 
of Virginia, North Carolina, and Tennessee, 
who have suffered greatly during this war, on 
account of their religious sentiments. Not a 
man of their number can ever be compelled to 
fight under the Southern Confederacy against 
the Union. 

It isa notorious fact that thousands of Qua- 
kers have emigrated in years past, from the 
Southern to the Northwestern States, on account 
of persecutions against them for their religious 
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and Anti-Slavery principles. At the present 
time there are thirty-six thousand members of 
the “Indiana Yearly Meeting of Friends.” This 
“ Yearly Meeting” is composed of other Western 
States, besides Indiana. Every member is loyal 
to the heart, and will support the Government 
in any manner that does not compromise the 
very foundation of his religious faith. If you 
attempt to enforce this bill in its present form, 
and try and convert these men of peace into men 
of war by force, you will give the opponents of 
our Government another powerful lever, which 
they will seize at once, and use with even stra- 
tegy against the Administration. 

There are many young men who have departed 
from the religious faith of their fathers, and 
voluntarily gone into the service of the army ; 
as many, perhaps, as could conscientiously take 
up arms. 

During the Revolutionary war, and the war 
of 1812, statesmen appreciated the feelings 
which governed this peculiar class of religious 
people, although they were obliged, in many in- 
stances, to endure sufferings for their faith. 
Some of their young members left them and en- 
tered the army. Gen. Greene, of Rhode Island, 
who became the intimate friend and companion 
of Gen. Washington, was a remarkable instance. 
The serene manners of the Quakers cause. their 
tacit influence to be entirely overlooked by the 
noisy politicians of the present day. 

Few stop to inquire who were the early ad- 
vocates in England of the abolishment of Slavery 
in the British West Indies. No one asks, now- 
a-days, who plead so hard for the prison reforms 
in all Europe. 

The Quakers have ever been among the most 
liberal philanthropists in England as well as 
our own country. To-day there areseven mem- 
bers of the English Parliament who are promi- 
nent and exemplary members of the Society of 
Friends. John Brightis a member. Richard 
Cobden, together with these self-same Quakers, 
is doing allthat lies in their power to sustain, 
in England, American Freedom, the old Union, 
and the present Government of the United 
States. Will American statesmen willingly and 
knowingly lend their influence to the oppression 
of those who have been pleading for the op- 
pressed for a much longer period than our gov- 
ernment is years old? It cannot be. We re- 
quire the influence continually of those noble- 
hearted, God-fearing English philanthropists 
who are workingso hard for us. Will enlightened 
minds pursue a retrograde coursein this hour of 
our country’s trials’ Never! Christian phi- 
lanthropy cries to the heart of every man, No! 
This question is a far broader one than appears 
at first sight. This Society is exerting an im- 
mense influence in favor of freedom of person, 
liberty of conscience and speech, and the sup- 
port of proper government throughout the civil- 
ized world. Willintelligent gentlemen attempt to 
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crush their best efforts for humanity, and thereby 
aid the enemies of our Government? Itcannot 
be. It may be supposed that I am a member of 
this Society, or that I am interested for some of 
my friends whom I desire to have exempted. I 
am neither a member of the Society myself, nor 
have I any relative, that I am aware of, who 
would receive any advantage by reason of ex- 
emption from military duty on account of con- 
scientious scruples. Iam of the opinion that 
the Friends are the only denomination who 
founded their religious faith upon the princi- 





From the Christian World. 
SCHOOLS IN ITALY. 


One great obstacle to the progress of the gos- 
pel in Italy has been, and will long be, the ig- 
norance of the people—their simple inability to 
read. In some parts of the kingdom, the num- 
ber of those who can read is almost incredibly 
small, only six or seven in a hundred of the 
population ; in other provinees, one-quarter or 
one-third, and possibly in Tuscany a still larger 


proportion of the people are able to read. It is 
ples of peace. No one has ever asked me to| worthy of notice that since the Constitution has 


speak in defence of these good people. I do it| granted religious liberty to the people, the great- 
at my own suggestion, in pure justice toward ajest progress has been made in Tuscany, where 
modest, but high-toned class of Christians, and | the population appears to be the most intelligent. 
with the strongest desire to assist the Govern-| As the number of native Italians, qualified to 
ment in every possible manner. I claimno ex-| preach, or to do thoroughly the work of religious 
emption for myself by reason of conscientious | instruction, is far below the demand, the next 
scruples. most efficient means of evangelization resorted 
I remain, dear sir, very truly yours, to is the press. But this instrumentality reaches 
CLARKSON T. CoLLINs. | successfully only the reading portion of the com- 

munity. 

With the adoption of a constitution, the ne- 
cessity of schools and more general instruction 
became the more evident. Years before the 
late revolution in Italy, Count Cavour directed 
his attention to the state of education among 
the people of the old Sardinian Kingdom. It 
was through his influence that great and import- 
ant changes were made, and among others that 
secular teachers might, if desired by the people, 
be substituted for those who were connected 
with the clerical orders; for nuns and priests 
“ It gives me much pleasure to send thee the| have been, and are still to a great extent, the 
enclosed draft for one hundred pounds sterling, | teachers of children in Italy. The late minis- 
which forms a portion of a collection which [| try (of Rattazzi) had a very efficient Minister 
have made amongst some of my friends in this| of Instruction, whose influence was every where 
country who feel a great interest in the cause. | felt, in reforming, improving, and elevating the 
We wish also to show to Friends in New| character of the schools. The teachers in the 
York that a// Englishmen do not share in the| different provinces have been examined as to 
bitter tone which so sadly prevails in this coun-| their qualifications, new books of instruction 
try in reference to the North; and desire by| have been introduced, and no expense has been 
this small contribution to your funds in aid of|spared to render the schools more prosperous 
the oppressed blacks to showour sympathy with] and efficient. In the southern provinces (the 
yourselves as well as the good cause you are|late Kingdom of Naples), many old teachers 
helping. I think thou would have been inter-| were found who were unable to read ; and when 
ested in hearing a discussion which took place|asked what they taught the children, replied : 
in our Quarterly Meeting, (Hertfordshire and |‘ to knit and say prayers.” 

Bedfordshire) a few weeks ago, on this subject;} The present Government has done a great 
and although no minute was made, I was ver-| and noble work for Italy by suppressing a large 
bally requested to state in writing to you that| number of convents, and, in many instances, ap- 
a feeling of great interest and true sympathy | propriating the funds and real estate to the pur- 
with Friends in America was entertained by the| poses of education. In confiscating this kind 
members of this Quarterly Meeting. You are,| of property, or in appropriating it to other uses, 
indeed, passing through a season of deep trial,|the Government grants a life-pension to the re- 
the issue of which it is impossible to foresee.| maining monks or nuns connected with them, 
The present aspect of affairs is not encouraging, | forbidding, however, any subsequent additions 
I fear, so far as the position of the slave is con-| to such branches of the order. In the city of 
cerned. And my great dread is lest a treaty| Naples alone more than seventy of these con- 
will be forced upon your President in which the|ventual establishments have been suppressed 
rights of the negro, both freed by the war and] and turned to some useful — 

in actual slavery, will be entirely overlooked.” More than a year since, by the recommenda- 
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For Friends’ Review. 
ENGLISH FEELING AND ENGLISH ACTION. 


The following is extracted from a letter re- 
ceived a short time ago from a Friend in Eng- 
land, with a remittance towards the relief of 
the refugees from slavery. Coming at a time 
when so much unfriendliness towards the North 
is manifested by Englishmen, its words of sym- 
pathy are no less acceptable than the donation 
which called them forth : R. L. M. 

New York, 3d mo. 14, 1863. 
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tion of Garibaldi, evening schools were estab- 
lished for youth and adults whose condition and 
employment did not permit them to receive in- 
struction in day schools, which were also estab- 
lished for the poorer class—In many parts of 
the Kingdom, especially in cities, such schools 
were opened. There are two or three in Flor- 
ence, some in Naples, Turin, and Milan. In 
the last-named city, these evening schools have 
had a wonderful success, now numbering twenty 
with 1,200 attendants; and among the pupils 
of one of them are the little chimney-sweepers 
of the city. 

This desire to learn to read, so strongly man- 
ifested by the humble classes, since the repress- 
ing and extinguishing power of the papacy has 
been removed, is one of the hopeful signs for 
the future of Italy. It must not, however, be 
supposed that the schools supported by the 
Government are yet sufficient for the wants of 
the people. Though much has been accom- 
plished, yet years must pass before a thorough 
system of common school instruction can be es- 
tablished, if indeed it is possible. 

There are in the city of Genoa seven 
schools under the direction of evangelical 
teachers. Of these, the Waldenses have two 
day schools for girls and boys, both having 
about sixty children, and one evening school 
for adults.. The others are under the care of 
the free Italian,Church. More than a year ago 
a school for girls and one for boys opened in 
Naples had, soon after opening, fifty and eighty 
children. 

In Florence, there is a large evangelical 
school, established by Mr. Ferretti, but now un- 
der the care of and supported by the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society ; it numbers about 100 pu- 
pils of both sexes. The Waldensians also have 
two schools, numbering about twenty pupils each. 
Wherever it is possible evangelical schools are 
opened, and earnest efforts made to dissipate 
the darkness of ignorance which has so long 
reigned in Italy. Thousands of working-men 
attend the evening schools for the purpose first 
of all to learn to read. The immediate results 
of these educational efforts may not be great ; 
but by means of them the next generation will 
come on the stage with a great advantage over 
the present. 

In concluding this brief notice of the schools 
in Italy, it should be stated that there are four 
schools, numbering nearly 120 scholars, which 
have been established and are sustained through 
the agency of the “ American and Foreign 
Christian Union.” One of these is specially in- 
teresting : it has about 50 boys, and all sons of 
Roman Catholic parents. Theyare for the most 
part very poor, and some of them are provided 
with their breakfast almost every morning. 
They belong to that neglected class, numerous- 
ly found in the streets of all large cities, and 
most of them would probably grow up in absolute 





ignorance, without the charitable effort of 
which they are the object. Though the Bible 
is not used in this school, as its introduction 
would now endanger its prosperity, yet the 
moral welfare of the children is carefully at- 
tended to. Besides learning to read and write, 
they are taught arithmetic and geography. 
When schools shall be generally established 
throughout Italy, and siperintended by liberal 
teachers, new advancements will be made, and 
the way prepared for greater changes than have 
yet occurred. KE. E. Hatt. 





THE TRUE SOURCE OF HAPPINESS. 


Towards the close of a life of devotedness to 
God, that eminent minister, Dr. Payson, ob- 
served, that Christians might avoid much trou- 
ble and inconvenience if they would only be- 
lieve what they profess—that God is able to 
make them supremely happy in himself, inde- 
pendently of all circumstances. 

“They imagine,” he writes, “that if such 
a dear friend were todie, or such and such bless- 
ings were removed, they should be miserable ; 
whereas God can make them a thousand times 
happier without them. 

To mention my own case. God has been de- 
priving me of one mercy after another; but as 
one was removed, he has come in and filled up 
its place. 

Now when I am a cripple, and not able to 
move, I am happier than ever I was in my life 
before, or ever expected to be; and if I had 
believed this twenty years ago, I might have 
been spared much anxiety. 

If God had told me some time ago, that he 
was about to make me as happy as I could be in 
this world, and then had told me that he should 
begin by crippling me in all my limbs, and re- 
moving me from my usual sources of enjoyment, 
I should have thought it a very strange mode 
of accomplishing his purpose. And yet how is 
his wisdom manifest even in this.” 





THE KING OF MADAGASCAR. 


The King appears deeply sensible of the re. 
spect due to religious observances, and is 
keenly alive to impressions of compassion or 
kindness; as, for instance, when the letter from 
Queen Victoria was presented by the Embassy, 
the broad black mourning border seemed to 
affect both King and Queen with a kind of ten- 
der reverence; yet, with the constitution of a 
southern clime, he is easily excited to a kind of 
exuberant vivacity. When, during a conversa- 
tion we had lately in presence of the Queen and 
others, some comparisons were drawn between 
the compassion of Queen Victoria towards the 
poor and afflicted, and his own kindness to the 
persecuted Christians, the King looked to me 
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as if for approval. I said he had, in many re- 
spects, done “all that could be desired by a peo- 
ple in their king.” He looked grave, and said, 
“ Mr. Ellis knows what isin my heart; he knows 
that I desire to know and serve God. I pray to 
God to enlighten my mind, and teach me what is 
right, and what I ought to know and do.” The 
company appeared all very much interested in 
these remarks.—Letter rom W. Ellis. 


ing for Sufferings, while pleading for religious 
liberty to our own members, did not forget the 
rights of our colored citizens, but presented to 
the Legislature a remonstrance against the 
enactment of the proposed arbitrary, unjust and 
unconstitutional law. 
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Joun L. Eppy.—The London Friend of the 
present month says :—‘‘ John L. Eddy was at 
Limerick [Ireland] on First-day, the Ist of 2d 
month, and attended the morning sitting there. 
He held a public meeting in the evening, which 
was well attended, though only a short time was 
allowed for the distribution of notices. He 
subsequently held meetings at Carlow, Kilcon- 
ner, Tullow, and Ballytore, to which the public 
were especially invited, that in Tullow being 
held in the Court House. On the 16th of 2d 
month he reached Dublin, and attended the 
meeting for worship and the reading meeting 
for young persons, and on the 19th was at Rich 
Hill.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 21, 1863. 


Tue NationaL Mitit1a.—We copy this 
week from the New York Times a letter ad- 
dressed to a member of Congress, advocating 
the exemption of Friends from military service. 
This appeal on behalf of our members who are 
liable to be drafted, may be read by them with 
benefit as well as interest. The efforts to pro- 
cure exemption from trial and suffering having 
failed, the duty remains of quietly submitting to 
whatever penalty a faithful adherence to our 
religious principles may bring upon us. 

It is true, under ordinary circumstances, that, 
ps the writer of this letter states, “the world 
has learned to respect men of true conscientious 
scruples.” But in times of excitement like the 
present, it would be unsafe to depend upon such 
a disposition in every person who may be invested 
with power under the Government. “ Put not your 
trust in princes” should now be the watchword. 
“ Happy is he that hath the God of Jacob for 
his help, whose hope is in the Lord his God: 
which made heaven and earth, the sea and all 
that therein is: which keepeth truth forever : 
which executeth judgment for the oppressed: 
which giveth food for the hungry. The Lord 
looseth the prisoners.” 

apreceslliiiianrcteenee 

IMMIGRATION OF COLORED PEOPLE.— Many 
petitions having been presented to the Legisla- 
ture of Pennsylvania for the passage of a law to 
prohibit the immigration of colored people into 
the State, they were referred to Committees 
for consideration. The House Committee re- 
ported a bill in accordance with the petitions, 
but in the Senate a report was made against 
granting their request, and, so far as we have 
observed, no subsequent action has taken place 
on the subject. 

Weare glad to learn that Philadelphia Meet- 





EMANCIPATION IN VirGIn1A.—The follow- 
ing is a copy of a hand-bill issued and circula- 
ted in Frederick county, Virginia, in accord- 
ance with the President’s Emancipation Procla- 
mation. It is gratifying to find that in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and in all other places where 
the slaves have been made absolutely free, the 
change has taken place without disturbance of 
any kind. There is no reasonable ground to 
fear a different state of things if those who have 
held the colored people as slaves will now give 
them the treatment which they have a right to 
claim as freemen : 


FREEDOM TO SLAVES! 


WHEREAS, the President of the United States 
did on the first day of the present month issue 
his Proclamation declaring that “all persons 
held as slaves in certain designated States and 
parts of States are, and henceforward shall be 
free,” and that the Executive Government of 
the United States, including the military and 
naval authorities thereof, would recognize and 
maintain the freedom of said persons. And 
whereas the county of Frederick [in Virgi- 
nia] is included in the territory designa- 
ted by the proclamation of the President, 
in which the slaves should become free, I 
therefore hereby notify the citizens of the city 
of Winchester, and of said county, of said Proe- 
lamation, and of my intention to maintain and 
enforce the same. 

I expect all citizens to yield a ready compli- 
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ance with the proclamation of the Chief Exec- 
utive, and I admonish all persons disposed to 
resist its peaceful enforcement, that upon mani- 
festing such disposition by acts, they will be re- 
garded as rebels in arms against the lawful au- 
thority of the Federal Government and dealt 
with accordingly. 

All persons liberated by said proclamation 
are admonished to abstain from all violence, and 
immediately betake themselves to useful occu- 
pations. 

The officers of this command are admonished 
and ordered to act in accordance with said proc- 
lamation, and to yield their ready co-operation 
in its enforcement. 

R. H. Mitroy, 


Jan. 5, 1863. Brig. Gen’l Commanding. 





A New Boox.—The Association of Friends 
for the Diffusion of Religious and Useful Knowl- 
edge, of this city, have just issued a book en- 
titled “ Our Own Birds.” This isan interesting 
and familiar treatise on the birds of America, 
and we can recommend it as a valuable addition 
to the library of every family, especially where 
there are young children. It is an important 
part of the education of the young, to arouse in 
them a love for the study of natural science, 
and to cultivate the habit of observing the 
works of nature, and we consider this book 
well calculated to produce these effects. The 
valuable Ornithologies of Audubon and Wilson 
have largely aided in the production of this vol- 
ume; and while those works can reach the 
hands of comparatively few, we believe thatthe 
cheapness of this book, together with the value 
of the wood cut and the agreeable style of the 
writer, will give it a large circulation. It can 
be obtained of Joseph Potts, 109 N. 10th st., 
Philadelphia. Price 75 cents; if mailed, 84 
cents. 


‘ ee ee 
[Norices of Marriages and Dsarus cannot be in- 


serted unless accompanied by the names of the 
senders. ] 


Diep, at the residence of his father, in Blooming- 
dale, Parke county, Ind., Josepx H. son of Andrew 
D. and Ruth Tomlinson, (the latter deceased,) in the 
17th year of his age, a member of Bloomfield 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. Whilst he suffered long 
with a lingering disease, he manifested cheerful- 
ness in a resignation to the Divine will. 


—, on the 4th of lst month, 1863, Corpgtra, 
daughter of Joseph and Harriet Hammond, aged 
nearly 3 years, a member of Smithfield Monthly 
Meeting. 

——, 2d mo. 4th, 1863, after a lingering illness, 
which she bore with Christian patience, Mary T., 
daughter of John C. and Amelia Wilson, in the 36th 
year of her age; a member of Hopewell Monthly 
Meeting, Indiana. 


ences, 





WANTED 


A competent male Teacher to take charge of 
Friends’ Quarterly Meeting School, located in the 
Village of Damascus, Ohio, where Springfield Quar- 
terly Meeting is held, and the residence of a considera- 
ble body of Friends. It is not expected that the 
Teacher now applied for will open School till some 
time during nextautumn. Address soon, with refer- 

Joun Butier, 
Damascoville, Columbiana Co., Ohio, or 


Lemvet Hote, 
Augusta, Carroll Co., Ohio. 





An experienced female teacher wishes a school. 
For information ‘apply at the office of “ Friends’ Re- 


view.” 





For Friends’ Review. 


Extracts from the Minutes of the Executive 
Committee of the Association of Friends, for 
the Diffusion of Religious and Useful Knowl- 
edge. 


1 mo. 2, 1863. During the past year the dis- 
tribution of books has been as follows: By sale, 
2112 volumes; by orders on the Gratuitous 
Fund, 80 vols. ; and by consignments on sale, in 
Ohio, &c., 482 vols—making together, 2624 
volumes. 

The total number distributed since our organ- 
ization reached 35,415 volumes. 


3 mo. 11. The following minute was adopted 
for publication with the above abstract Report : 

The attention of Friends, and others inter- 
ested in the circulation of useful books, is called 
to the desirability of increasing our Fund for 
gratuitous distribution. We cannot give books 
away at present without so diminishing our cap- 
ital as materially to interfere with our abil- 
ity to publish and print. There are occa- 
sions constantly arising, however, when a few 
dollars judiciously spent in good books, to be 
given away, may be productive of more val- 
uable and important results than if laid out in 
any other mode. A book, by repeated perusals, 
may have frequent and continuous opportuni- 
ties of enforcing the lesson which it teaches. 
And moreover it speaks not only to one, but to 
as many as may read it. 

Having frequent occasion to know where use- 
ful books may be given to those who, although 
unable to purchase, are yet abundantly qualified to 
appreciate the value of the gift, and disposed 
to profit by its instruction, we believe that our 
Association offers a useful channel for such dis- 
tribution. We, therefore, respectfully lay the 
subject before those who may wish to aid in this 
work, in the hope that, by donations and lega- 
cies to our Fund for gratuitous distribution, 
they may enable us to occupy in measure the 
large field opening before us. 

By direction of the Executive Committee. 

JosepH Ports, Sec’ry. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
THE FREED PEOPLE. 


No apology can be required for bringing be- 
fore the readers of the Review, the brief ex- 
tracts which follow, taken from letters addressed 
to one of the Executive Committee of the 
Women’s Aid Association for the relief of the 
freed people of color. 

It will be seen from this statement, that at 
Craney Island there continues to be an urgent 
necessity for further aid, which can -only be 
met by the continued liberality of those who 
are able to give. The funds of the Associa- 
tion in this city are now nearly exhausted. The 
money entrusted to it has been expended 
with care and economy; the members of the 
various committees have faithfully endeavored 
to carry out the views of those who enabled 
them to labor in this service, and they now once 
more appeal to all to contribute, according to 
the ability given them, the money needed to 
purchase material for clothing these destitute 
people, suffering from no fault of their own. 

“ CRANEY IsLAND, 3d mo. 2d, 763. 

S. has of course told you how valuable and 
welcome your richly-stored box was to us. 
Every box—the smallest—I look upon as a life- 
rs Oh, the terrible coughs and swollen 
imbs! the fruits of bare feet. Women and 
children too, we still have, who sleep almost 

¢uncovered, and hundreds are still half-clad. We 
have still 1500 or 1600 people on the Island.” 


The extract below gives hope of future relief 
to many when summer comes with its harvests : 
“ But every day brings a new promise of good 
to come. Dr. Brown (the superintendent) is 
now the proprietor of fourteen large farms, upon 
which he has placed most of our able-bodied 
men with their families. All the land will be 
richly manured, no necessary expense being 
spared, and the laborers will have half they 

raise.’ ”” L. C. 

“ CINCINNATI, 3d mo. 2d. 
We feel anxious to continue in the work, if 
our friends do not falter. Much relief has been 
afforded by the prompt response of Friends. 
With thanks to our Philadelphia friends for 
their co-operation, and a hope for its continu- 

ance, truly and respectfully thine, A. M. T.” 
By order of the Women’s Aid Association 
for the Reliefof Colored Refugees, Philadelphia. 

S. W. Copr, 1312 Filbert St., Treas. 
E. C. Coxzins, See’y. 
















































Truly, it is a glorious thing to follow the 
Lamb ; it is the highway to glory; but when 
you see him in his own country at home, you 
will thiak you never saw him before. 

More than Christ I can neither wish, nor 
pray, nor desire for you. I am sure the saints 
are at best but strangers to the weight and 
worth of the incomparable excellence of Christ. 
We know not the half of what we love when 
we love him. 

I find that when the saints are under trials 
and well humbled, little sins raise great cries in 
the conscience ; but in prosperity, conscience is 
a pope that gives dispensations and great lati- 
tude to our hearts. The cross is therefore as 
needful as the crown will be glorious.—From 
Rutherford’s Letters, A. D.1628—61. 





LECTURE ON COTTON, AT SLIGO, IRELAND. 


Mr. Shepperd, after being introduced to the 
meeting, said—King Cotton—a potent, though 
just now a stricken, monarch—a most remark- 
able exemplification of what Milton would call 
“ the irresistible might of weakness.” The her- 
baceous cotton, which is the most useful vari- 
ety, is a low plant, with pale or yellow flowers 
like the convolvulus. As the flowers fade, a 
pod or capsule is formed, about the size of a 
small walnut—as the pod ripens it expands, 
and soon the snow-white fibres burst forth, ready 
to be gathered. This down is of exquisite soft- 
ness, and those fibres beautifully fine. This 
tiny plant has, during this century, increasingly 
influenced the world, and is now deeply agita- 
ting it. It has displaced the wool—the ancient 
staple of Britain. It has increased the wealth 
and power of our country to a degree which 
seems more like the extravagant exaggerations 
of romance than the statements of sober verity. 
Its past history enwraps that of the slave, while 
its future involves directly the destinies of four 
millions of human chattels in the west—indi- 
rectly the great American Commonwealth, our 
own great eastern empire, and the interior of 
Africa. Its temporary disarrangement is now 
passing like a devastating storm over Britain, 
France, Belgium, and Switzerland, the focus of 
its violence being the centre of its former splen- 
dor and power—the county of Lancaster. Is 
not this soft down—this exquisite fibre—this 
little capsule, with its contents, worthy of a his- 
tory—certainly worthy of all the attention we 
can give it this evening? Its botanical title is 
Gossypium. It grows freely in all intertropical 
regions, so that it has been our own fault, anda 
most egregious blunder, that we should be de- 
pending on any one locality for it. Linnzeus 
subdivided this cotton-plant into five species 
(we will not go over their hard names.) Other 
authorities have enumerated as many as ten; 
but for all practical purposes three classes will 
be sufficiently minute. The herbaceous, the 





THE CROSS OF CHRIST. 

The cross of Christ is the sweetest burden 
that ever I bore ; it is such a burden as wings 
are to a bird, or as sails to a ship, to carry me 
forward to my desired haven. 

Those who by faith see the invisible God, and 


the fair city, make no account of present losses 
and crosses. 
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shrub, and the tree cotton. The herbaceous, as 
I have said, is the most useful. It is an annual 
plant, and is chiefly cultivated in the East In- 
dies and South America. Cotton is not indig- 
enous in the United States, though it is now the 
great source of supply. The seed of the best 
kinds was imported there in 1786, from the Ba- 
hamas and our West Indian Isles. It is chiefly 
cultivated in the great valley of the Mississippi, 
and now extended into Texas. The famous Sea 
. Island cotton is grown on the long, low, sandy 

islands which lie near the American coast from 
Charleston to Savannah. This is deservedly 
held in the highest esteem for its exquisitely 
fine, long, and strong staple. The amount, how- 
ever, is, and must be, limited. The same seed 
on the continent produces a good, but not so 
long or so fine a fibre. Salt and sand seem 
necessary to its highest perfection. The whole 
American crop has reached four millions of 
bales, of 400 Ibs. each, value upwards of thirty 
millions sterling. Brazil is a large cotton-grow- 
ing country, and will be far larger. It sends 
steady supplies to England. Egypt has set a 
great example to other undeveloped countries. 
In 1821 Mehemet Ali introduced there the cul- 
tivation of cotton. It has succeeded admirably. 
From that year large and increasing supplies 
have been received from thence. In quality it 
is only second to the Sea Island. The cotton 
grown in the West Indies, Brazil, and Egypt is 
from the shrub. It becomes coarser as the 
plant becomes older. Tree cotton, as an article 
of commerce, is almost unknown. The manu- 
facture of cotton had its origin in the East, 
where the plant is indigenous, and where the 
climate renders a light and absorbent fabric a 
suitable clothing. We know it existed there 
centuries before the Christian era. Arrian 
mentions cotton cloths among the commodities 
the Romans brought from India. The quan- 
tity, however, was small, as they preferred wool- 
len textures. It was diffused through the east, 
especially in the great empire of China. The 
implements used for the whole process from the 
cleaning of the wool to the production of the 
finest muslin, were of the simplest and rudest 
description, and could be purchased for a few 
shillings. The yarn was spun with the distaff, 
and yet it was only very recently our best im- 
provements in machinery could attain to its 
quality and fineness. The well-managed use of 
the finger and thumb of the Indian spinner, 
with the moisture he communicates, is found to 
incorporate the fibres of the cotton more per- 
fectly than our best machinery. The loom is 
composed of a few sticks or reeds which the In- 
dian carries about with him, and puts up under 
the shade of a tree or the side of his cottage. 
It has no beam, and the warp is laid out on the 
ground the full length of the proposed piece. 
The weavers live entirely in the country, as 
they could not, if shut up in towns, work in this 





manner; and yet it is on this rude machine, 
thus worked, the Indians produce those muslins 
which have long been the objects of curiosity 
and admiration from their exquisite beauty and 
fineness. But whilst wonderful, it is non- 
progressive ; whilst the manufacture in England 
bounded from its rude elementary state to its 
present marvellous perfection in a century and 
a half, it is the same in India now that it was 
3,000 years ago. Indeed, since the gorgeous, 
native rulers in India, have been reduced in 
number and splendor by British domination, and 
those which remain prefer the produce of our 
power looms—the manufacture of India has ret- 
rograded. So strangely different is the east 
from the west, the apathetic Asiatic from the 
energetic European. It may be noticed here as 
a curious fact, that we have good reason to be- 
lieve that ancient Egypt was unacquainted with 
cotton fabric. Scripture speaks of the fine linen 
of Egypt a thousand years before our era, but 
gives no intimation of cotton; and as it regards 
the cere-cloth and other wrappings of the 
mummies, flax exclusively supplied the mate- 
rial thus used in embalming the dead. For all 
useful purposes, the date of the cotton trade in 
Great Britain may be placed at the beginning 
of the 18th century ; our energetic Anglo-Saxon 
race had then attained constitutional freedom, 
and were thus prepared for social and industrial 
advancement. Science, also, had begun to aid 
mechanical skill. It was also the Augustan 
age of literature, and a little later, the age of re- 
ligious excitement. The days of Locke, of Ad- 
dison, and Johnson and Chatham, and also of 
Whitfield and Wesley. Among several com- 
petitors for the honor of inventing spinning ma- 
chines, Wyatt, of Birmingham, seems to be ac- 
knowledged as the inventor of an apparatus for 
elongating cotton by rollers, in 1730. But it 
is to Arkwright we are indebted for maturing 
the principle—he patented his water-frame in 
1767. In the same year Hargreaves completed 
his very important invention of the spinning- 
jenny. Thus, simultaneously were developed 
two most valuable machines, whereby the grow- 
ing demands of industry could be met. The 
impulse once given to invention, its fertility was 
amazing. Ingenious machines for facilitating 
all departments of this new industry sprang into 
existence with a rapidity, precision, and com- 
pleteness equally surprising; but a primum 
mobile was wanting. Human thews and sinews 
were unequal to the work of impelling them; 
even animal power would not do, wind and wat- 
er were more powerful, but the one was fitful, 
and the other failing; many sanguine and 
thoughtful spirits, from Hero to Savery, had 
known something of the power which heat act- 
ing on water would produce; but it was reserved 
for Watt, the master magician of the age, to de- 
velope and apply it. He called forth, control- 
led, and applied its giant strength and inex- 
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haustible powers to the civilization and comfort 
of the world. Then Kay, of Bury, gave to the 
weaver’s shuttle a mechanical impulse which 
superseded the necessity of throwing it by 
hand. Dr. Cartwright, of Doncaster, shadowed 
forth the power-loom, which was not perfected 
until a quarter of a century afterwards. The 
amiable and ingenious Compton, of Bolton, in 
1787, produced the now well-known spinning 
machine called the mule, because it combined 
the action of the rollers of the water-frame with 
the advancing and receding movement of the 
jenny, and thereby effected the spinning of cot- 
ton to a degree of fineness which neither of the 
other two could approach. Cotton yarn is thus 
produced suitable to the manufacture of the 
finest muslin and lace. All these inventions fol- 
lowed each other rapidly. Some of them were 
contemporaneous, and were presented to a 
shrewd, energetic, mechanical, and persevering 
population in the great county of Lancaster, 
well able at once to appreciate them, and effi- 
ciently to work them out. A large number of 
lesser lights might be added to the great lumi- 
naries just mentioned. A period more fertile 
in useful inventions probably does not gecur in 
the history of our race. But discoveries and 
improvements of a totally independent class 
were absolutely necessary to the full develope- 
ment of the great cotton trade, and were at the 
proper time actually made. 
(To be concluded.) 





From the Leisure Hour. 
BACON, THE SCULPTOR. 


John Bacon was born November 24, 1740, 
at Southwark, where his father was a cloth- 
worker. 

In the year 1755, and at the age of fourteen, 
Bacon was bound apprentice, and was employed 
in painting on porcelain. 

About the year 1763 he first attempted work- 
ing in marble; and having never seen that 
operation performed, he invented an instrument 
for transferring the form of the model to the 
marble, technically called getting out the points. 

Mr. Bacon performed various works in sculp- 
ture—statues, busts, and monuments; but one 
of the most important is the monument of the 
Earl of Chatham, in Westminster Abbey. It 
is not only or chiefly as a sculptor that we in- 
troduce him to the readers of “ The Leisure 
Hour,” but as a Christian man, in a profession 
which does not abound in instances of such 
characters. There is something in the mental 
formation of those who excel in the arts which 
minister to the imagination, not very favorable 
to the culture of sober and steady piety; and 
such artists being compelled to study what will 
please more than what will instruct mankind, 
adds to the difficulties of their cherishing 
religious impressions. It does not appear at 


what time Mr. Bacon received his first religious 
impressions. His father was remarkable for 
his piety, and seldom sat down to a meal with- 
out opening his Bible. But though the son - 
does not seem early to have trod in his father’s 
steps, it is highly probable that his instructions 
and example had not been without their effect 
on the mind of his son. But, whatever was the 
eommencement or earliest progress of his re- 
ligious history, Mr. Bacon, for many years be- 
fore his death, was a bright example to his 
family and to the world. His religion consisted 
in a change of heart, and a hope full of immor- 
tality, grounded alone on the work of his Re- 
deemer. Occupied with business, exalted by 
applause, and tempted with wealth, religion was 
still his grand concern. His family dwelt in a 
house of daily prayer and spiritual instruction. 
He used to visit his workmen when sick, and 
discourse with them on their eternal interests, 
and occasionally prayed with them and for them 
at their bedside. His Sabbaths were consecra- 
ted to God. On that day, if any particularly 
insisted upon seeing him, they were admitted, 
but commonly, whatever their rank in life, they 
went away in a short time, finding the only 
business they could transact with him was to 
obtain part of a sermon. This, however, he 
managed with such address that his friends 
generally left him in perfect good humor. 

A gentleman who was examining his works 
perceived among them a bust of Whitefield, and 
remarked, that after all that had been said, he 
was a truly great man: he was the founder of a 
new religion. ‘ No,” replied Bacon, ‘t White- 
field’s was the old religion revived with new 
energy, and treated as if the preacher really 
meant what he said.” 

Mr. Bacon was remarkably pleasant in soci- 
ety; yet he lamented the insipid and trifling 
turn which conversation too frequently takes, 
even among those who should know better, and 
he generally watched for an opportunity at 
which some rational if not religious subject 
might be introduced. Upon one occasion he 
made a religious remark to a lady in his com- 
pany. “As to that,” said she, “my religion is 
to fear God, and keep his commandments; so 
we will talk no more of such matters.” “ But, 
madam,” replied Bacon, “ you will recollect it 
is said, ‘They that feared the Lord spake often 
one to another.’ 

As an artist, what Mr. Bacon did, he did it 
with all his might; but as a Christian, he could 
not help pitying those devotees who seemed ab- 
sorbed in their performances. He not unfre- 
quently expressed this, and traced it up to the 
craving feelings of fallen man, who, having 
nothing substantial to rest upon, follows his 
tired fancy from object to object, and calls upon 
the artist to help him. It is indeed a melan- 
choly sight to behold an immortal being, who 
has such tremendous realities before him, lav- 
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ishing all his attention on the fleeting charms 
of painting, sculpture, poetry, or the classics ; 
and the snare becomes the more dangerous when 
elegance and splendor, and the comparative in- 
nocence and excellence of these pursuits tend 
to quiet any alarm in the consciences of men. 
Mr. Bacon differed entirely from those who 
came to him as an artist; he would have treated 
these momentary trifles but as his toys, while 
his treasure, and consequently his heart, was in 
Heaven. 

It is very interesting to read the solemn mus- 
ings of Bacon. ‘TI find I can know but little 
of even the world before me, nor can I, inde- 
pendently, take a single step in it safely; what, 
then, can I do with respect to the next world, 
without my Bible? I find myself, indeed, in 
the midst of a system of deep moral disorder 
and perpetual vicissitude. No philosopher of- 
fers anything that meets, and much less relieves, 
my case. One cheering light only shines into 
this our moral darkness. It shows me the holy 
law I ought to obey, and declares my true char- 
acter as a transgressor. I feel that very deprav- 
ity and weakness in my nature which it de- 
scribes. In such a state, dare I venture my soul 
upon conjecture and probabilities? If Infinite 
wisdom, holiness, power, and love unite in ap- 
pointing my ransom only through a Saviour on 
his cross, God forbid that I should glory save 
in that alone. There I see the perfections of 
God harmonized, his law magnified, the evil of 
sin exposed. I tremble at the thought of being 
found negligent under a constitution in which 
God the Father is willing to become my father, 
God the Son my redeemer, God the Spirit my 
guide, sanctifier, and comforter. I have, as 
well as others, looked around me for some other 
standing, but I find I can abide possible conse- 
a upon no lower ground. I will, there- 

ore, neither be frowned nor flattered out of a 
privilege of which I am so distinctly conscious. 
A man may as well tell me I never received 
nourishment from bread, nor light nor warmth 
from the sun. Verily it is Christianity or 
nothing, or worse than nothing.” 

Thus he writes to his daughter: “TI desire to 
rejoice in your behalf for the comforts you are 
favored with; and perhaps I ought to rejoice in 

our conflicts too. Sure I am, you would have 
ess evidence of the reality of a Divine work if 
were entirely without them. God obtains 

onor in supporting you under them; and you 
may acquire patience, ete and other 
graces by the exercise. What a blessed thing 
it is to fight for the truth, for the honor of God, 
for everlasting life; to strive for the noblest 
prize, to wear celestial armor, to have free ac- 





and powerful, but in both these respects he isa 
conquered enemy.” 

Again, he thus writes to her: “I do indeed 
most heartily concur with you in the sentiment 
that there is no subject so proper for a letter 
from one sinner to another as that of Imman- 
uel, God with us. While the animal spirits 
move briskly, the vision of happiness may sub- 
sist. The spirit of a man may sustain his infirm- 
ity, but a small wound in that spirit annihilates 
all. This is the moment, and many such mo- 
ments there are, when nothing can apply to our 
case but the gospel. We see the firmest friend- 
ship and the fondest affection often exerting 
their utmost efforts in vain; but who can com- 
municate to the spirit of man but He who made 
it? He that searches the heart alone knows 
the depth ofthe malady; and He that probes 
the wound alone knows what will cure it. The 
balm may be found in Gilead, where the Physi- 
cian also is.” 

Such was a sample of Bacon as a Christian. 
As a citizen of a free country, he was grateful 
for the privileges he enjoyed, and was ever 
ready, by his influence and his property, to in 
stitute and support whatever tended to promote 
the best interests of mankind. 

While he continued to produce many, much 
admired pieces and groups of sculpture, he had 
a very modest opinion of his own abilities. “TI 
cannot grasp,” said he, “much less arrange, at 
one time, several ideas. If I have anything 
distinguishing, it isa knack at expressing an 
idea single and detached. I stick to my mis- | 
tress, Nature, and she often lends me a hand.” 

This eminent artist and excellent man was 
suddenly attacked with illness on the evenin 
of the 4th of August, 1799, which scala 
his death in a little more than two days. During 
this short illness he expressed a firm reliance 
on that sure foundation on which he had long 
and consistently built. He died in the morn- 
ing of the 7th of August, in the fifty-ninth year 
of his age. He desired to bear his testimony 
to the gospel after his death, and therefore 
ordered, by his will, a plain tablet with the fol- 
lowing inscription to be placed near his grave:— 

Waar I was as an Artist 
SEEMED TO ME OF SOME IMPORTANCB 
WHILE I LiveD; 

BUT 
wuaT I REALLY was AS A BELIEVER 
In CuRist Jesus 
1S THE ONLY THING OF IMPORTANCE 
TO ME NOW. 










































It is a beautiful illustration of the nature of 
faith, that, though we speak so often to God, 
and Christ and the Holy Spirit, and have no au- 
cess to that tree whose leaves are for the heal-|dible or sensible reply, we continue to pray. We 
ing of the nations, and which heal every wound |should not long address a fellow-creature with- 
upon the immediate application; to fight with | out some response. But we are answered, and 
the Captain at our side, and to be sure of the|are made to feel that we are ;—not always at the 
victory at last. Certainly we have a foe, subtle | time of praying—for that might weaken faith. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
ANN KENWORTHY.* 
BY P. A. HANAFORD. 


Completed is her chosen work! thus early hath she 
trod 

The path of Gospel ministry assigned her by her 
God 

And won, through grace and conquering faith, the 
crown of endless life, 

Worn on the hills of peace, afar from earthly toil and 

strife ! 


I see her now, in Memory’s glass, that calm, bright, 
happy look, 

Worn only by the lovers of one sweet and blessed 
Book ; 

I hear again, with Memory’s ear, the music of her 
song, 

Whose tones, I can but fancy, to angelic strains be- 
long. 


She sits upon the sofa in my little parlor now, 

And the peace of heaven seems to rest upon her placid 
brow ; 

The solemn silence then she breaks with messages 
divine, 

And through her eyes the holy light of heaven seems 
to shine. 


It was a solemn season—oh ! it was a favored hour, 

And every spirit present must have felt the Spiriv’s 
power; A 

The Master condescended through His handmaid 
there to tell 

How thirsty souls might water draw from out Salva- 
tion’s well. 


“All scattered now the little group that listened to her 
there, 

Far from that pleasant island home, that native land 
so dear; 

And two have launched upon the sea that skirts the 
heavenly shore ; 

And, like that Gospel minister, they speak on earth 
no more. 


Blest be thy memory, sainted one! thou. favored of 
the Lord, 

To bear to many a fainting soul, the precious, living 
word; 

And may thy Gospel mantle fall on some sweet, 
trusting heart, 

Who in thy steps may gently tread, rich blessings to 
impart ! 


I hope to meet thee, crowned one! upon the heaven- 
ly height, 

And clasp thy hand, amid the saved, with new and 
rare delight, 

And thank thee once again for that sweet ministry of 
love 

Thou gavest me and mine, one morn, ere thou wert 
called above. 

Beverly, Mass., March 8th, 1863. 





FAITHFULNESS IN LITTLE THINGS. 


That love is purest and most true, 
Which leans upon its Saviour’s breast, 
And thinks with pleasure ever new, 
How in all things to please Him best; 
Which, in all things, not great alone, 
On serving Him is fully bent, 
And knowingly will not to one, 
No! not the smallest sin consent. 


*Deceased 20th of 10th month, 1862. (See Friends’ 
Review, No. 10, Vol. 16. 


For know, my soul, the Lord will not 
Hold thy least service in contempt ; 
For little acts are most from spot 
Of vanity and pride exempt : 
Begin then first with little things ; 
The smallest sin avoid and hate ; 
Obedience to love adds wings, 
And little faith will grow to great. 


If thou avoidest but the great 

And grosser sins, from fear of shame, 
And dost the small ones tolerate, 

Thy love is but an empty name ; 
That is not loving Christ alone ; 

That is but loving Him in part; 
Not doing His will but thine own; 

Not serving Him with all thy heart. 


For he who is indeed the Lord's, 
Follows Him always, and will shun, 
In all his actions, thoughts and words, 
All sin, or an approach to one ; 
Seeks to promote his Saviour’s praise 
In everything he doth and saith, 
And walks in His most holy ways, 
Partaker of His life and death. 


In every work and at all hours, 
His chief aim is to serve his Lord 
With all his heart and mind and powers, 
In strict obedience to His word ; 
For Him he shrinks not, night and day, 
From hardship, trouble, loss and woe ; 
It is enough for him to say, 
‘“‘My Lord commands and wills it so.” 


Wrestle, my soul, and strive, and pray, 
Thyself to this true love to raise, 
That thus thou mayest, from day to day, 
Bring forth new fruit to His great praise : 
Study to please Him, and be true, 
My soul, in great and small things both, 
For earnest diligence may do 
What is impossible to sloth. 


Say not, I will, in some great trial, 

My constancy and truth maintain ; 
Oh think of Peter’s sad denial, 

And confidence, which proved so vain ; 
Then learn to practice truth in small 

As well as in great things, lest thou 
Like Peter should bewail thy fall, 

Thy faithlessness and broken vow. 

—Lyra Domestica. 
i 


ENTIRE SUBMISSION. 


God’s ways are not as our ways, his thoughts are not 
as ours, 

He wounds us sore with cruel thorns where we have 
stooped for flowers ; 

But oh! ’tis from the oft-pierced heart those prec- 
ious drops distil, 

That many 4 life, else all unblest, with healing balm 
shall fill ; 

Then give, oh, give the flower to those who pray it 
so may be, 

But I would choose to have the thorns with thee, 
dear Lord, with thee. 


Man jadgeth man in ignorance, he seeth but in part, 

Our trust is in our Maker, God, who searcheth every 
heart ; 

And every wrong and every woe, when put beneath 
our feet, 

As stepping-stones may help us on to his high mercy 
seat ; 
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Then teach us still to smile, 0 Lord, though sharp 
the stones may be, 


Remembering that they bring us near to thee, dear 
Lord, to thee. 


Mist-veiled and rough the path we tread, e’er haunted 
as we go 


With piteous sights of wretchedness and piteous 
sounds of woe ; 

And eagerly for happiness we look on either side, 

To = = pleasures Time can give leave us unsat- 
isfied ; 

Oh, make me of those blessed ones, from earth’s vain 
troubles free, 


Whose constant souls rest every hope in thee, dear 
Lord, in thee. 


So bitter is the cup of life, we fain would drink no 
more ; 


“Oh, let this cup but pass from me!” in anguish we 
implore ; 

But days and months and years roll on, and lo! ’tis 
asked at length, 

When was it that our souls put on new majesty and 
strength ? 

Allis revealed. The Marah-draught no longer we 
would flee, 


Tis held in wisdom to our lips by thee, dear Lord, 
by thee. 


Our nearest and our dearest go—go from us one by 
one ; 

Where now are those who walked with us, ‘neath 
youth’s unclouded sun? 

Sadder than separation, sadder than death came 
change, 

And our once blooming Paradise is now a desert 
strange ; 

Yet in this desolation I ask but faith to see 

That nothing can divide us now from thee, dear 
Lord, from thee. 

— Transcript. 


0 
FORBEARANCE. 


To be able to bear a provocation is indicative 
of great wisdom; and to forgive it, of a great 
mind. Has any one injured you? Bear it 
with patience. Hasty words rankle the wound, 
soft language dresses it, forgiveness cures it, 
forgetfulness takes away the sore. 


The kindest and the happiest pair 
Will find occasion to forbear ; 

And something, every day they live, 
To pity, or perhaps forgive.—Cowper. 


—_—_——~8 -——__—_ 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreign INTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool dates are to the 
28th ult. 


Great Britain.—The bark Achilles, with Phila- 
delphia contributions for the cotton operatives, and 
another vessel, the Hope, with a similar cargo, had 
arrived at Liverpool. A banquet was given by the 
Mayor of Liverpool to the commanders of the three 
ships, as representatives of the donors, at which the 
most friendly sentiments were interchanged. The 
commander of the government guard-ship in the 
Mersey had previously given one in honor of the 
George Griswold. A very large meeting, held at 


Manchester, on the 24th, adopted an address of 


thanks to be presented to the officers of the last 





named vessel, as representing the American con- 
tributors. 


The Board of Trade returns for 1862, show the 
total exports of Great Britain for the year, to have 
been £124,137,812 in value, while in 1861 they 
were £125,102,814, and in 1860, £135,891,227. 


The Polish question was attracting much public 
attention. A debate on the subject had taken place 
in the House of Commons, in which speakers of all 
parties condemned the policy of Russia; but in 
order to leave the future course of the English gov- 


ernment untrammeled, a resolution declaring that 
Russia’s defiance of treaty obligations demanded 


the interpgsition of England, which had been intro- 
duced, was withdrawn. 

Considerable distress is represented as prevail- 
ing in some parts of Ireland, especially the south- 


west, arising, apparently, not so much from any 
scarcity of food in the country, as from want of 


capital among the small farmers and tenants to pur- 


chase present subsistence and future seed, as well as 
other necessary means of cultivation. 


France.—Petitions in favor of Poland had been 


presented to the French Senate, and referred to a 
committee. The general feeling in Paris appeared 
favorable to the Poles, but it was supposed the 


diplomatic measures already commenced, would suf= 


fice for settling the difficulty. The Paris Constitu- 


tionnel, which is regarded as a semi-official journal, 
had published a strong article against the interven- 


tion of Prussia. 


Proussia.—An important debate on Polish affairs 


had occurred in the Chamber of Deputies, on the 


presentation of a report from the committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into the proposition that the gov- 
ernment should be requested to maintain neutrality, 
and disarm fugitives from both belligerent parties 
entering Prussian territory. One of the Ministers 
denied that any agreement had been made with Rus- 
sia, to which the remarks of Earl Russell, in the 
English Parliament, were justly applicable, and 
stated that it expressly stipulated that the consent 
of the respective governments is requisite on every 
occasion of either Russian or Prussian troops passing 
their own frontier. The resolution in favor of neu- 
trality on the part of Prussia was finally adopted by 
an overwhelming majority. 


Potanp.—The advices in regard to the insurrec- 
tion are somewhat vague, but on the whole, it would 
appear to be rather gaining ground. The Russians 
were reported to have suffered some defeats. Gen. 
Mieroslawski had been appointed by the Provisional 
government as commander-in-chief of all the insur- 
rectionary forces, and two other noted revolutionary 
Generals, Klapka and Dembinski, Hungarian leaders 
in 1848, were said to be on their way to join them. 


Iraty.—The Chamber of Deputies had passed a 
bill authorizing the government to contract a loan. 


Greece.—One of the Ministers having resigned, a 
new Ministry was formed, but popular demonstra- 
tions were made against it, and it promptly resigned. 
Another was then chosen by the National Assembly. 
It is stated that there is to be no Provisional govern- 
ment in future. 


Turxey.—An imperial edict had been published, 
announcing that the Sultan will in future surrender 
20 per cent. of the revenues allotted him by the civil 
list, and ordering the reduction of official salaries, 
and the dismissal of all superfluous employées. 

Ismael Pasha, the new Viceroy of Egypt, had been 
confirmed by the Porte. 
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Sours Awmerica.—Advices from Buenos Ayres 
state that in every part of that republic cotton had 
been sown, and strong hopes of a good yield were 
entertained. Thenational government had aided the 
movement by sending circulars and seed to the various 
provincial governments. 


Mexico.—The French army commenced its move- 
ment towards Puebla on the 19th ult. An attack 
on that place was not expected to be made before 
the 1st inst. 


Domestic.—The Territory of Arizona, organized 
by an act of the last Congress, includes all that part 
of the present Territory of New Mexico, situated west 
ofa line running due south from the southwest corner 
of Colorado Territory, that is, of the meridian of 33° 
longitude west from Washington. It extends from 
Nevada and Utah on the north, to Mexico on the 
south, and is bounded on the west by California. 


The U. S. Supreme Court, on the 10th inst., gave 
a decision in several prize cases, in which the question 
of the legality of the blockade of the Southern ports 
was involved. The majority of the Court gave the 
opinion that the President had the right, by the laws 
of war, to proclaim a blockade which neutrals were 
bound to observe ; and therefore vessels captured in 
attempting to violate it were lawful prizes. Four of 
the Judges dissented from this view, considering that 
civil war, in a legal sense, could exist only by act of 
Congress in conjunction with the Executive, and that 
no other power could institute a blockade under the 
law of nations; that the war was recognized by the 
act of Congress passed 7th mo. 13th, 1861, and that 
captures for infringement of the blockade, made pre- 
vious to the 30th of the same month, are illegal and 
void, and hence the vessels and cargoes should be 
restored. The Court also decided, unanimously, in 
two cases brought up from New York, that it is not 
in the power of a State to tax United States 
stocks. 

Congress passed a law, at its last session, which 
provides that all contracts for the purchase and sale 
of gold and silver coin or bullion, and all contracts 
for the loan of money or currency, secured by the 
pledge or deposit of gold or silver coin of the United 
States, if to be after a period of three days, must be 
in writing; and such contracts must have adhesive 
stamps equal in amount to $ of,1 per cent. of the 
amount named in the contract, and, in addition, 
stamps equal to the interest at 6 per cent, on the 
amount of the contract for the time specified. A re- 
newal of the contract to be subject to the same 
conditions. No loan on the security of gold or 
silvercoin, or upon any certificate or other evi- 
dence of deposit payable in coin, can be made 
for more than the par value of the coin pledged or 
deposited. 

Judge Constable, of the Fourth Judicial Circuit of 
Illinois, has been arrested by order of Gen. Wright, 
commanding that military department, for resisting 
the arrest of deserters, and isto be tried by the U.S. 
Court. The deserters in question had been ar- 
rested by military officers, and the latter were in 
turn arrested by civil officers, and taken before the 
Judge, who held them for kidnapping, and set the 
deserters at liberty. Some of the latter have since 
been retaken. 


Military Affairs.—The President has issued a proc- 
lamation, ordering all soldiers absent without leave 
to return forthwith to their respective regiments. 
All who return before the 1st prox. may escape pun- 
ishment, except the forfeiture of pay and allowance 
during their absence, but all who fail to return before 
taat time will be treated as deserters. He also calls 
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on all patriotic citizens to oppose the practice of en- 
ticing soldiers to desert, to aid in restoring those now 
absent, and to assist the authorities in the execution 
of the recent act of Congress for enrolling and calling 
out the national forces. 

Gen. Rosecrans issued an order on the 10th inst., 
at Murfreesboro’, Tenn., that all persons whose 
natural supporters are in the rebel service, and 
whose sympathies and connections are such that they 
cannot give assurances of loyalty, should hold them- 
selves ready to go beyond the Union lines within ten 
days. Gen. Halleck has officially approved the re- 
commendation by Gen. Rosecrans of more stringent 
measures than formerly respecting disloyal persons 
within the lines of the army. Some skirmishing has 
occurred in Tennessee, but none apparently of much 
cousequence. 


The channel from the Mississippi through Yazoo 
Pass has been so far cleared of obstructions that 
gunboats have passed through it to the Coldwater 
river. It appears almost certain that they have even 
succeeded in reaching the Yazoo via the Coldwater 
and Tallahatchie, as Com. Porter reported on the 
7th, from his position on the Mississippi, that he had 
heard the signal agreed upon between himself and 
the commander of the expedition, to be given when 
the latter should reach that point. A military force 
accompanied the naval one, and reports, not yet offi- 
cially confirmed, have been received, that the com- 
bined forces have captured Yazoo City, on that 
stream, taking or destroying more than twenty rebel 
steamboats found at that place. Operations on the 
canal opposite Vicksburg have proceeded slowly, the 
river having broken through the levee at the lower 
end, and so filled it as to render work upon it very 
difficult. The cutting of the levees near Lake Provi- 
dence and elsewhere has resulted in inundating an ex- 
tent of 300 miles, it is stated, in Louisiana, destroying 
an immense amount of property. <A part of the U.S. 
troops which were stationed opposite Vicksburg 
have been compelled by the high water to remove to 
Milliken’s Bend, farther up the river. There are 
rumors that the rebel forces have evacuated Vicks- 
burg, but their truth appears doubtful. 


A schooner was seized by government officials at 
San Francisco, California, on the 16th inst., when 
about leaving that port for Mexico, on suspicion of 
being intended to actas a privateer on behalf of the 
rebels. About twenty armed men were captured on 
board, and they admitted that others were to be re- 
ceived ata point on the coast. Cannon suited for 
use on shipboard were also found. The steamers 
plying between San Francisco and Panama are sup- 
posed to be have been the intended objects of attaek. 


Gen. Hunter, commanding the Department of the 
South, has issued an address to his soldiers, an- 
nouncing the prospect of their soon being called into 
active service, the nature and object of which are 
not stated. An expedition composed wholly of col- 
ored troops, has left Beaufort, S. C., for Florida. 
Another order of Gen. Hunter directs the drafting 
into the military service of the United States of all 
able-bodied male negroes between the ages of 18 and 
50, not already employed by Quartermasters, Com- 
missaries or officers, with a view especially of their 
serving in the garrisons of the various posts in the 
Department, thus releasing the more instructed sol- 
diers for active operations. The families of those 
drafied will be provided for so far as necessary, 
though the General expresses the belief that in the 
present scarcity of labor in the Department, few such 
families will be thrown on the government for sup- 
port. Gen. Saxton is specially authorized by the 
War Department to raise and organize the colored 
troops. 
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